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'My home is in tlie quiet vale. 
The chosen haunt of simple thought. ' 
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SAMUEL A. ROLLO, ESQ. 

Dear Sir : 

In dedicating the following Poems to you, I have been Q^tu- 
ated, not to enhance the value of my labors by their association 
with a well-known and esteemed name, but to evince my respect 
for a kindly well-wisher for the progress of literature and the arts. 

The preparation of these Poems has added to the pleasures of 
my retired country home; and if they contribute, in any degree, to 
your gratification, I shall herald it as a presage of more general 
success and encouragement. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Most Bespectfully, 
Your Friend, 

n. B. WILDMAN. 

Elmwood, Danbury, May, 1855. 
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PREFACE. 



At this present time, when prefaces to books have 
become partly obsolete, it may by some be considered as 
an useless appendage ; probably from the fact that it is 
seldom read, and least considered. However, in this in- 
stance, the publishers of these poems think it due alike 
to the author and reader, to mention, that they have been 
composed and written at all times within the past few 
years, and under strange vicissitudes — occasionally gloomed 
with sorrow and brightened with ho{>e. Some were written 
with the view and desire of giving solace to afflicted and 
kind friends ; others, to relieve and lighten the weary mind 
of the author, during a prolonged and painful illness ; and 
all, with the purpose of proving his gratitude to those 
generous patrons at whose instance he has been requested 
to bring them before the public. 

Many of these productions have received the encour- 
aging approbation of private friends ; and from time to time 
have been favored with a place in highly respectable 
journals. The author has been thus induced to bring 
them, in a collective form, to the more general and im- 
partial judgment of public opinion ; satisfied that, whilst 
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he is aware of possessing the disadvantage of a limited . 
knowledge of the world beyond that sequestered region 
where he resides, " remote from multitude," and where — 

" Mountain on mountain exultingly throws, !• 

Through storm, mist, and snow, its bleak crags to the sky ; 

In their shadow the sweets of the valley repose, . |, . 

While the streams, gay with verdure and sunshine, steal by*' — 

still, this disadvantage entitles him to some allowance for 
his defects, by the candid and considerate critic. 

While the writer of these poems may be ready to admit 
the existence of his faults, we, in justice, cannot but call 
the attention of the reader — in the midst of this matured 
life of manhood and everyday matter-of-fact — to their »j 
simple beauties. There will be found many little gem- 
allusions to that period of our innocent childhood, which 
with us all has been one of gay pleasure — for th^n- we are 
all easily pleased — and which we love to recall, with its 
sunny associations and happy entertainments. And the 
reader will be further interested on learning that the Au- 
thor, whilst giving his aid as an artizan to promote that 
mechanism which has given Connecticut fame, tl^o hum- 
bly desires to add his " Lays," as a mite to those contri- 
butions of her sons who have sung her praise in immortal 
verse. 

Respectfully, 

The Publishers. 
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Oh, why should man look cold and dark, 
When Nature smiles to make him bless'd ? 

Why frown, as if no genial spark 

Had power to warm the human breast ? 

The rose that blooms in yonder grove, 
The daisy sparkling on the green, 

Are telling tales of truth and love, 
While man looks coldly on the scene. 

The violet, with its meek, blue eye. 
Peeps smiling from beneath the thorn ; 

The heather-bell, with rainbow dye. 
Looks brightly out upon the morn. 
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The lark, from yonder spicy birch 

Is pouring out his artless lay ; 
The thresher, from his hazel perch, 

Unites to greet the coming day. 

Then, brother, pass not coldly by. 
But greet us with a kindly smile ; 

'Twill help to cheer the sorrowing eye, 
And smooth the rugged path of toil. 

Pass not the beggar with a frown, 
But speak " good morning " as you go ; 

'Twill help to smooth the conscience down. 
And cheer the beggar's heart of woe. 

Pass not the stranger with a sneer, 
But lend thy cheek a sunny ray ; 

'Twill help to drj- misfortune's tear, 
And guide the pilgrim on his way. 

Life's joys are cheap, if hearts are right, 
And coldness yields her selfish sway ; 

A smile may gild the coldest night — 
A smile may cheer the darkest day ! 

Then let us leara from Nature's book, 

Whatever fate may us befall, 
To give mankind a pleasant look — 

A duty Heaven requires of all. 
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Beside a gentle flowing stream, 
One evening in the summer, 

Old Time sat down to count the waves. 
And listen to its murmur. 

His scythe lay on a daisy mound 

Beneath the shady laurels ; 
While high he held his hour-glass, 

As index of his morals. 



Just as he'd plucked a dewy rose. 

And garlanded the flower. 
Love came along with pensive air 

And entered in the bower. 

" Why lies this lute neglected here ?" — 
Said Love, while tears were streaming ; 

" Where is the hand that tuned its chords. 
Or am I only dreaming ? 
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** Where are the flowers that used to bloom- 
The hand that used to rear them ? 

Where are the birds that used to sing 
For one that loved to hear them ?" 

Time took his scythe from off the mound, 
From where he had been gleaning ; 

" Come, follow me/' he said to Love, 
With deep and solemn meaning ! 

At last, within a church-yard aisle, 

Time led the little fairy ; 
And kneeling down beside a grave. 

Love spelt the name of Mary. 

Tears flow'd afresh — ^but Hope, just then. 
Came forward undissembling, — 

And pointed upwards to the skies, 
While Love was fearfully trembling. 

Hope told of brighter worlds above — 
Then each one pledg'd the other 

The hand of faith — and thus agreed 
To journey on together. 
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' Toiling in Life's fields and meadows 

To secure the grain and hay, 
Sorrow o'er us casts dim shadows, 

Every day ! 

Sweating at the forge and bellows, 

For a little earthly stay, 
Care has something sad to tell us, 

Every day ! 

Roaming in the fragrant bowers, 

Where the songsters tell of May, 
Thorns are pricking through the flowers. 

Every day ! 

Time is drawing nearer — ^nearer^— 

While our heads are turning gray ; 
Tears are falling on life's mirror, ' 

Every day ! 
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Time is closing Beauty's portals, 

Flowers are blooming to decay ; 
Fate is delving graves for mortals, 

Every day ! 

While our pleasure-boat is rolling 

Over life's eventful spray. 
Funeral bells are tolling — tolling, 

Every day ! 

While the laurel wreath is shading, 

O'er the fame-lit brow of clay. 
Sad we see the garland fading, 

Every day ! 

Love, then take your promised treasures,- 

Fame is dazzling to betray ; 
Life is fading with its pleasures. 

Every day ! 

Muse, hang up your harps and lyres 

On your weeping- willow spray ; 
Care is eating in the wires, 

Every day ! 

Hence, while all things are declaring 

Death a seeker for his prey, 
Let us be (Jurselves preparing, 

Every day ! 
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I STOOD beside a pleasant stream, 

Where spicy boughs were wreathing ; 

Its gentle ripples came and went, 
Like sleeping infants breathing. 

The lily press'd its dewy cheek 

Upon the kissing billow, 
And slnmber'd like a summer bride, 

Upon her nuptial pillow. 

Yet by this stream a dark rock tower'd. 
Like fane in forest waving ; 

Deep furrows shown within its side. 
Wrought by the ripples laving ! 

I gazed upon the sunny stream, 
And thought of sunny faces. 

And wonder'd how such gentle wa^s 
Could leave such angry traces. 
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Again I stood within the hall. 

Where wealth her glow was shedding ; 
The spacious dome seem'd lighted up 

For some grand princely wedding. 

The moon look'd down on golden spires, 

As if to give a greeting ; 
One would have thought, amid the show, 

'Twas Pleasure's natal meeting. 

Yet there, within that hall, that night 

I saw the discontented ; 
I saw pale faces mark'd with care. 

Like spirits unrepented. 

I gazed upon the princely hall 

Where wealth had blown her bubble. 

And wonder'd how, amid such show, 
There could be ought of trouble. 

And thus, I said, amid life's glare — 
Amid this world of hurry — 

'Tis true that ** tongues we find in trees. 
And sermons in the quarry !" 

Our life is like yon little stream. 
Where ripples are retreating ; 

And Pleasure, though array 'd in smiles. 
Hath spots where Care is eating. 
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Our life is like a summer stream, 
That lulls us into slumber ; 

We dream we're happy for awhile. 
While waves, in countless number, 

Though gentle in their ceaseless flow. 
Are every day and morrow. 

Still chafing in the shores of life 
Some secret marks of sorrow ! 
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It may be, indeed, I am childish and vain, 

But I love the old relic of antiquate form ; 
Like the surf-beaten vessel that furrows the main, 

It hath struggled and weathered through many a 
storm ! 
Full well I remember it, when but a boy. 

The spot where 'twas placed by that matronly hand 
And now Fm grown old, like a child with its toy, 

I love the old relic — my Grandmother's stand. 

Tis a **long time ago," though briefly it seems, 

Since I heard her dear lessons of virtue and truth ; 
Oh, oh ! that the past would return with its dreams. 

And let me live over one day of my youth ! 
Then I should sit down in that old-fashioned room. 

So simple, so artless, so rustically planned ; 
Then I should bring roses and drink their perfume, 

As they blushed in that vase on my Grandmother's 
stand. 
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ell I remember the treasures it bore — 

5 book that our dear village parson laid there ; 

cy, I see the good man at the door, 

ancy, behold him, still bending in prayer. 

" old-fashioned Bible," I ne'er can forget, 

it blessed old Book, with its holy command ; 

* old-fashioned Bible," I see it there yet — 

It dear blessed Book, on my Grandmother's stand. 

e world it may boast of its beauty and art, 
1 grandeur explore the dark depths of the tide : 
»e Past, with its treasures, can gladden the heart 
more than the perishing gildings of pride ! 
away with your grandeur and arts that impose, 
praise the old relic with life's wasting sand ; 
ard the dear treasure till life's latest close, 
I bless, when I'm dying, my Grandmother's stand. 
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Oh, I've been gathering flowers, mother. 

For Julia's grave, to-day ; 
Oh, I've been wandering down the glen. 

Where once we used to play ; 
And there, beside the grape-vine swing. 

Where mountain flocks repose, 
I found this dear soft silken band. 

Twined round a lonely rose. 
Oh, mother, 'tis the braid of hair 
Dear little Julia used to wear ! 

And farther down the vale, mother, 

Where morning zephyrs rise, 
I found this dear, dear little book. 

These ribbons and these toys ; 
And there I found this little doll, 

Within our play-house shed ; 
Its little hood and silken shawl 

Lay on a violet bed. 
Within the book, dear mother, see, 
Here are the words, ** Remember me !" 
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Now I have plucked the rose, mother, 

The silken band to save, 
And gathered all the summer flowers 

For little Julia's grave. 
I've plucked the daisy from its mould, 

The lily from its lair. 
For such were all the gems, mother, 

Dear sister used to wear. . 
Now gently, 'mid the sweet perftime, 
I'm going with them to her tomb. 
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Away, away with sighs and tears, 
Away with care and sorrow ; 

The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day 
May bury grief to-morr<MK ! 

It is not meet that man should mourn. 

Amid this world of toiling ; 
For he who looks it Nature's face, 

Will always find her smiling. 

Earth yields to us her golden gems ; 

There's naught around us tearful ; 
And rose and violet strew our path, 

To make us blest and cheerful. 

'Tis true, Old Winter will return. 
To show his different phases ; 

But Spring, we know, will come at last, 
To strew the fields with daisies. 
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And thus, when life is ended here, 

A hopt to us is given, 
A promise of a brighter land — 

A happy home in Heaven. 

Then come^— away with sighs and tears. 
Away with care and sorrow ; 

The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day. 
May bury grief to morrow ! 
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I LOVB the little merry brook 

When flowers its pearly bosom span ; 
It seems to give to me a s|^e, 

A kinder look than ma^P 

I love the little warbling birds, 

The merry minstrels of the grove — 

For they can teach the coldest tongue, 
To uuer words of love. 

I love the flowers, when morning bends, 
To kiss them from her rosy car ; 

They seem to me like spirits sent 
To tell of friends afar. 
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I love the trees, when evening stirs 
Their plumes above the mountain lair ; 

They seem to me like holy things — 
Like worshippers at prayer. 
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Dearly I love to read the Book — 
The Biiy Volume Nature's given ; 

It sheds a haJo o'er the past, 
And gives a look of Heaven. 
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If there's a star that brightly gleams, 

Upon life's summer sea ; 
And thou hast never shar'd its beams. 

Oh, may it shine for thee! 

If there's a star of hope — of bliss — 

That tells of joys to be. 
Oh, may that star of happiness, 

Forever shine for thee ! 
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Life is like a fitful gleam. 
Like the ripple of a stream ; 
Scarcely do we get a glance, 
Ere we waken from the trance ! 

Life is like a shooting star, 
Like a meteor seen afar ; 
Scarcely do we see the light, 
Ere 'tis faded from our sight ! 

Life is like a morning ray, 
Scarcely do we see the day. 
Scarcely view the rising sun, 
Ere we find the day is done ! 

Life is like a summer flower. 
Only blooming for an hour ; 
Death comes sweeping on his way. 
Teaching Life is but a day ! 
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When the sun isdeparting in glory to rest, 
And -the mantle of evening is shading the west ; 
When the world, like a warrior, retreats from the field. 
And lays down the sword, and the helmet, and shield ; 

When silence again 

Resumeth her reign, 
Ah, who can but love such a tranquil day-close. 
Such a season of prayer — such a peaceful repose ! 

When the silvery moon comes trailing her light. 
And star-gems are set on the brow of the night ; 
When eve-wandering zephyrs are kissing the flowers, 
And day-beam^ are bidding good-night to the bowers ; 

When silence profound 

Is reigning around, 
Ah, who can but feel that his spirit is bless'd. 
And hail such a heavenly Sabbath of rest. 
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When the mirror-faced sea, like a bride in her bloom, 
Is tranquilly sleeping ' mid summer perfume ; 
When birds are at vespers, or chanting their prayer, 
And the bee is at rest in his deep honey lair ; 

When dim shadows fall, 

Like shades of a pall, 
Ah, who can but pray that his evening of life 
May be as serene, and as free from all strife. 
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I LOVE the quiet evening hour, 

When day-light fades away ; 
For then I feel the holy power 

Of passion's milder sway ; 
I feel as if my thoughts might wing 

Their way to realms of light, 
And from the past sweet visions bring 

Of pleasures pure and bright. 

I love the quiet evening hour, - 

For then my fancy flies 
Where storms of sorrow cease to low'r, 

And brighter prospects rise ! 
For then my soul, on wings of bliss. 

Its eager flight can prove. 
And dream of brighter worlds than this, 

Of purer hopes above. 
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Come, Mary, the birds have returned to the bowers, 
The lark, with the thresher, is waiting for thee ; 

The wood-lawn is sprinkled with dew from the flower? 
Our mountain stream flows, a bright type of the Dec 

The fields and the groves, and the spring-dimpled 
meadows, 

Again are unfolding their treasures for thee ; 
The forest is waving, and casting its shadows 

O'er mountain and lake, and the bright lily lea. 

The landscape is blooming, the fields are inviting. 
And Flora is decking her arbor for thee ; 

The blackbird his welcome is fondly reciting. 
On gay tasseled boughs of the witch-hazel tree. 

Our cascades are foaming like fountains of soda, 
Our tables are loaded with reading for thee ; 

We've music and treasures from Arthur and Godey, 
And many bright garlands from over the sea. 
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We've a dear old cremona well chorded and ready, 
Impatient to echo its welcome to thee ; 

We've a harp that is tuned expressly, dear lady, 
To join thee in song, and in musical glee. 

Then fly from the city, from tumult and sorrow. 
While pleasure is garlanding roses for thee ; 

Fly, fly to our arms, with the speed of the morrow. 
Oh, fly to, the country, our cot it is free ! 
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Ti8 sweet to look back on oor butterfly days, 
When the sunshine of pleasure beamed clearly ; 

When the fire blazed bright on the old cottage hearth' 
And old *' Santa-Claus" came around yearly ( 

'Tis sweet to remember the good olden-times, 
As we muse o'er our life's dull epistle ; 

'Tis sweet to remember '' our old fashioned hat,^ 
Which we had to catch bees from the thistle. 

'Tis sweet to look back on our butterfly days, 
When we lodged our first kite in the cherry ; 

'Tis sweet to remember our first " Barlow Knife," 
And the " love-letter" written to Mary. 

'Tis sweet to remember our first Sunday coat, — 
Ho^ impatient we waited to wear it ; 

'Tis sweet to remember the dear rainy days, 
When we trained in our Grandmother's garret. 
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'Tis sweet to remember our frolics at school. 
When the rod and the ruler were busy ; 

'Tis sweet to remember our first boyish kiss, 
And the mortified blushes of Lizzie. 

But the scenes of our childhood are passing away — 
And our " butterfly season" is over; 

We ne'er shall bring flowers to our mother again, 
Nor chase after bees in the clover ! 

The summer is fading — the autumn is nigh, 

The old ivy relaxes its twining ; 
The* moss now grows thick on the old cottage roof, 

And all — all that is bright is declining. 
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Oh say, can none tell where the chieftain was laid, 

Where our Hero in glory is sleeping ? 
Alas ! shall we never more seek out his grave, 

While Fame o'er his memory is sleeping ! 
Ye heroes who fought where the deeds of your fame 

In triumph and glory were carried, 
Say, was there no stone ever placed o'er the sod, 

To show where our Wooster was buried ? 

Oft, oft, have I roamed 'mid the tombs of our sires, 

And gazed till the twilight's last closing ; 
And oft have I striven in fancy to claim 

The spot where I thought him reposing. 
But, alas! not a stone is there placed to the name 

Of this Hero, so matchless in story ; 
Yet his fame shall live on, until Time is no more, 

In bright, and in ne'er-dying glory! 
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He fell in the cause of our Freedom and fame, 

Where Honor her trophies had granted ; 
He met the proud foe,- with the sword of the Gaul, 

He fell — yet he met them undaunted ! 
He met the proud Briton undaunted and brave. 

With double- wrought vengeance returning ; 
He rallied the fight, and the lion pursued, 

While our homes and our hamlets were burning. 

Say, then, ye disciples of glory and fame — 

Oh, say, shall our laurels thus perish ? 
Say, shall we not search for the tomb of the brave. 

And his glory and memory cherish ? 
Yes ! let us a monument raise to his name, 

And free let our homage be given ; 
Let us pay the just tribute, and then we shall share 

The smile and the blessing of heaven. 
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Yes, here in this vale, where the green turf is pressed, 

She sleeps 'neath her own drooping willow ; 
The spring-bird is singing the evening to rest, 
And violets are sparkling over her breast, 

Like pearls on the cheek of the billow. 
Blow gently, ye winds, thro' the soft vernal spray. 

Disturb not the dew on the flower ; 
Ye breezes, blow light, as ye steal on your way, 
For pure is the dust, and sacred the clay, 

That slumbers in sweet Eva's bower. 



How fondly we met in yon sweet spicy grove. 

How sadly we parted at even : 
Her voice it was sweet, as the lute of a dove, 
Her soul it was pure as the spirit of love. 

When called on its journey to Heaven. 
How fond we embraced 'neath the sweet milky thorn 

How sad was our night's parting hour : 
How sad was the spell, when the summons was borne 
How sadly we parted in life's early morn. 

In the bloom of my sweet Eva's bower. 
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But now, in the depth of her own bower shade, 

She rests with the roses of summer ; 
She sleeps by the stream where she chose to be laid, 
And songsters are chanting a dirge for the maid, 

With the voice of the ripple's low murmur. 
Then, gently, ye zephyrs, fan lightly the spray, 

Disturb not the dew on the flower : 
Ye breezes, blow light, as ye steal on your way. 
For pure is the dust, and sacred the clay. 

That slumbers in sweet Eva's bower. 
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The voice of the caroling songster is blent 
With soft balmy zephyrs that steal o'er the sea : 

And to me it seems all the sweet music is sent — 
In love and in harmony, Lucy, to thee. 

The spring-bird again is re-building her nest 
On gently rocked boughs of the old forest tree ; 

The thrush on the maple is pluming his breast, 
The black-bird is trilling his carol for thee. 

The violet blooming in mountain and vale — 
The voice of the brook in its musical glee — 

The buds and the flowers, and the sweet spicy gale 
All — all are inviting, dear Lucy, to thee ! 

Then fly from the world of contention and scorn. 
And roam with me, love, o'er the mountain and lea 

New bliss shall arise with the dawn of each morn, 
And Pleasure shall garland her roses for thee. 
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Our sails were all furl'd, and all hush'd was the billow, 

The blue skies above us looked mild and serene ; 
The morning awoke, like a bride from her pillow, 

The island before us loomed pleasant and green. 
The sun it arose o'er the dim mountains hoary. 

And shed its soft beams on the gay valleys near ; 
And I said, as I mused on the bright scene of glory, 

It is true, there is something divine for us here. 

But oh! when our bark was safe moored 'neath the 
highland, 

And we were released from the rude ocean storms — 
When that dear lovely cottage arose on the island, 

And Mary again was entwined in my arms : 
When I clasped to- my bosom the dear angel treasure. 

And sighed on those innocent lips, with a tear, 
I said, this is proof of our life's dearest pleasure. 

And shows there's still something divine for us here! 

Ssp~" 3* nro^ 
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ADDRESSED TO MRS. L. H. SIGOURNET, ON HER VISIT TC 
DANBURT. 



Oft, oft have I mused o'er thy harp's gentle nambc 
And wished that that harp had been given to me 

Thy strains have oft lulled me in fanciful slumbers^ 
Like songs of a lute on the summer-lit sea* 

I've listened to strains of the laurel- wreathed lyres, 
And fancied that minstrels were almost divine ; 

Yet ne'er have I heard, from the seraph-touched wu 
Such heavenly enchantment, dear lady, as thine. 

Enraptur'd I've dwelt o'er thy " Language of Flowei 
Till Fancy would lead me where gay roses bloom 

Till Fancy would beckon me thro' the bright bowei 
Where fairies were banqueting 'mid the perfume, 

Oh, yes, thro' the valley, where Pleasure reposes. 
Thy melodies lead me enchanted along. 

My spirit inhabits an island of roses. 

Whenever I Ust to thy sweet seraph-song. 
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Then welcome, dear Lady, we greet thee with pleasure, 
Our hearts are all open — our homes are all free ; 

But oh ! when I list to thy harp's thrilling measure, 
I wish that that harp had been given to me I 
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He hath gone from us now, like the blush of the morning. 
Like the bright rose of summer that fades in a day ; 

He ^ath gone — yet his silence is still giving warning, 
That life's but a shadow, that " fadeth away !" 

The lamp of Ambition is out, and can never — 
Ah, never more shine on the journey to Fame ; 

That bright-beaming eye is now closed forever. 
And all we have left, of our friend, is a name. 
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Come when the storm and the tempest is passed, 
And Spring has returned with her bloom to the plain 

Come when mild Summer has hushed the rude blast, 
And beauty awakes from her slumbers again. 

Come when the fields and the meadows are gay, 
And brightly the violet blooms in the grove ; 

Come when the zephyr is fanning the spray, 
And Nature is chanting her anthem of love. 

Come when the mountains and valleys are dressed, 
And spangled in dew-gems of Nature's attire ; 

Come when the soft hand of Flora is pressed, 
And sweetly the minstrel is tuning his lyre. 

Come when the songsters are cheering the plain. 
And brightly Aurora beams over the lea ; 

Come when the landscape is blooming again — 
For soon it will blossom like Sharon for thee. 
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ON RECCIVING A FAVORITE SKETCH FROM A CELEBRATED 
ARTIST. 






O DEAR to my h€art is "the cottage and wild wood/' 
The orchard, the meadow, and elm-shady green ; 

Yet dearer, far dearer, " the home of my childhood," 
Since genius, with pencil, hath pictured the scene. 

The brook that glides on, and unites with the river. 
That winds through the valley of Elmwood along, 

Hath music and melody sweeter than ever. 
To charm and awaken the poet to song. 

The fields that are spread in their soft, quiet slumbers, 
The rose and the woodbine that twines by our door ; 

The grove, where I once loved to breathe my rude 
numbers. 
Seem brighter, and sweeter, that ever before. 
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On the banks of yon stream, by the dark weeping 
willows, 

Delighted I wander at evening and noon ; 
Enraptured I trace, in the pearl of its billows, 

A type of the " Avon" and sweet " Bonny Doon." 

Ah, little I thought, in the hours of my dreaming. 
That e'er I should wake in this vale of the earth. 

And thus behold glories so radiantly beaming, 
To charm and enliven the land of my birth. 
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OK PABTINO WITH A FKIEND. 



When hoary Winter sheds his locks ; 

When rosy May 

Resumes her sway ; 

When the flocks 
Are cropping lilies by the way — 
We hope to meet ai^ther day. 

When the sheen is in the flow'r ; 

When waving grain 

Adorns the plain ; 

When the bower 
Re-echo's back a joyous strain — 
We hope to meet with thee again. 

When glory lights the summer skies ; 
When Flora's store,. 
Like shining ore, 
Shall wake our eyes — 
As erst within our cottage door, 
We hope to welcome thee once more. 
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And still, if Fate should seal our doom — 

If Time should end, 

Or Death descend. 

Beyond the tomb. 
Where the holy saints attend — 
We hope to meet with thee, our friend ! 
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SUGGESTED ON READING " BRYANT* S POIMS," AND WRITTEN ON 
ONE OF THE BLANK PAGES. 



Sing on, sweet bard ! — for brighter skies 
O'er fairy realms could never shine ; 

Elysian streams and fountains rise, 
And proudly gush in every line ; 

Sing on, siug on, and Dl forget 

That care and I have ever met. 

Sing on, sweet bard ! — thy gentle strain 
Flows sweetly as the mountain rill ; 

Thy fancy's touch illumes the plain. 
And deserts blossom at thy will ! 

Sing on, sing on ; thy song of peace 

Shall bid my cares forever cease. 

Sing on, sweet bard ! — thy notes of love 
Descend as soft as summer showers ; 

They come like music from the grove, 
And fall like dew upon the flowers. 

Sing on, sing on, and let me share 

Those joys which never mix with care ! 
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Come not to my grave when I'm gone to my sleep — 
Come not, my beloved one, to sorrow and weep ; 
But come when the bloom is restored to the plain, 
Rejoice that the spirit is freed from its chain ! | 

# 
Come not to my grave when the flowers are gone, 
But come when the violets sprinkle the lawn ; 
O, come in the bright blooming time of the year. 
When Nature, with blushes, forbids every tear. 

Come not to my grave when the flowers are dead. 
But come when the skies are all blue overhead ; 
When the briar is bent 'neath its burthened perfume — 
And the fond bluebird carols his song o'er my tomb. 

Come not to my grave in the cold Winter time. 
But come in the Spring — ^in the Summer's gay prime ; 
The breezes will sigh o'er the bed where I sleep, 
And the roses, my love, will forbid thee to weep. 
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e not to my grave in the stillness of night, 
come in the morn, when the flowers are bright ; 
willow Fve planted will wave in the air, 
the spring-bird I loved perchance will be there. 

lily you promised to rear at my head, 
smile at your coming — will welcome your tread ; 
oak, at the foot of the burying-ground, 
whisper its chant as you wander around. 

1 come not, my love, when the flowers are dead, 
come when the skies are all blue overhead ; 
ed not one sorrowing tear over me, 
rather rejoice that the ^pirit is free. 
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Away, delusive dreams, away ! 

Ye tell me tales of sorrow ; 
The smiles ye shadow forth to-day, 

But tell of storms to-morrow ! 

Away, away, why do I dream ? 

This world is but a bubble ; 
This life is but a fitful gleam, 

And Pleasure is but trouble. 

The other day I sought the bowers, 
A minstrel sadly dreaming ; 

I thought of Childhood's happy hours. 
When once my star was beaming. 

I wandered 'mid the flowerets fair. 
Which I'd so oft applauded ; 

Yet there, I woke, in sad despair, 
To see my hopes defrauded. 
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I saw my brightest hopes go down, 

Like ships upon the billow ; 
The roses fell from Pleasure's crown, 

And Hope assumed the willow. 

The one dear dream I'd cherished long, 
(Ephemeral star of morning,) 

But proved the echo of a song — 
A shadow giving warning. 

Thus fades the light from Pleasure's sky- 
Our hopes are brief sojourners ; 

Our brightest visions fade and die, 
While we are left like mourners. 

And still we seem to feign a zest, 

For this cold world of ours ; 
We bind its thorns upon the breast, 

While mildew taints the flowers. 

We strike the harp wilh feigned zeal. 
And smile with every morrow ; 

We sing of pleasures, while we feel 
The piercing sting of sorrow. 

We tajk of bliss — of hopes — of joys^ 
Of Passion's strange revealings ; 

We talk of love that never cloys, 
While care corrodes our feelings ! 
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Still) life at best is but a dream — 
A borrowed shade of glory ; 

A shadow — ^vision — ^bubble — gleam — 
A tale — a dream — a story. 

Hence, dreams of love and fame, away ! 

ril shun your vile confusion ! 
For Fancy only leads astray, 

And Fame is but delusion ! 

Away, away, why do I dream ? 

This world is but a bubble ; 
This life is but a fitful gleam. 

And Pleasure is but trouble. 
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The rose unfolds its fragrant breast^ 
The daisy lifts its golden crest, 
The violet, with its meek, blue eye, 
Looks upward yonder to the sky, 
To make this earth seem more like heaven. 

The zephyr sings his summer lay, 
And kisses dew-drops from the spray — 
The warblers of the tuneful grove. 
Unite to swell the theme of love. 
To make this earth seem more like heaven. 

The forest waves its diamond arch, 
The streamlet chants its ocean march — 
The orchards bloom — the meadows wave, 
The mountains smile — the rivers lave, 
To make this earth seem more like heaven. 
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Spring comes to us with sun and shade, 
And Summer, like a blushing maid, 
Comes forth with roses in her hair, 
To breath her fragrance everywhere. 
And make this earth seem more like heaven. 
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AwAY^you vile cheat you ! away, now — and may it 
Be never my bad luck your like to replace ! 

One " old-fashioned goose-quill," alone, though I say it, 
Is worth a whole world of your stiff metal race ! 

Too long did I study to please and reclaim you, 
Still hoping you would not at last prove my foe ; 

I wiped you — I rubbed you — I coaxed you — but, 
" blame you \" 
You never would suffer the liquid to flow ! 

If e'er an idea did come to me freely, 

Or genius was ever emitting a spark, 
You'd always be stubborn and crabbed as G***ley, 

When lecturing on subjects that seem rather dark. 

My " Wisconsin letter," you imp of a sinner, 

Still lies on the table, unfinished to view ; 
But go — I can walk with my message there sooner. 

Ten thousand times quicker, than write it with you! 
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Yes, go ! you're a type of the stiff-necked gentry, 
Too stubborn for smiling, too cold for a tear ; 

You're just like a pillar of marble on sentry. 
When soldier is waiting the watchword to hear. 

You're prototype, truly, of fashion and dandy. 
You're like a "dry river" wave feeding the mill ; 

You're just like a horse that appears to be handy. 
That always is " staky," approaching the hill. 

You're just like a peach-tree without any peaches ; 

You're just like an apple-tree minus the fruit ; 
You're just like a wife that possesses the breeches. 

You're just like a donkey — you're type of the mute. 

As faithless you are, as the poor toper's rum-jug 
Is faithless to him, when 'tis empty and still ; 

Even Willis, himself, has pronounced you a humbug, 
And ** Idlewild Gossip" owes all to the quiU ! 

How, think you, the great, and the immortal Byron, 
Would ever have managed a traitor like you ? 

How, think you, he'd wielded a stiff pen of iron, 
His " Cain," and his " Corsair," and '* Don Juan" 
through ? 

But go — I have tossed you over my shoulder. 
You " April-fool" cheat, I rejoice in your fall ! 

So good-bye to gold pen, to steel pen and " holder," 
The " old-fashioned goose-quill" is best after all. 
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I LOVE the little mountain brook, 

That keeps its merry chiming ; 
For it is like a fairy-book, 

Or like a poet's rhyming : 
I love its waters gushing up 

From shades where love reposes. 
For there the lily fills its cup. 

To banquet with the roses. 
* 
I love the founts that sweetly gush 

From yonder hazel bowers, 
For there Tve seen the merry thrush 

Regaling with the flowers. 
I love the stream that gently laves 

The bank of yonder willows, 
For health is borne upon its waves, 

And Hope uponhs billows. 
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I love the little merry stream, 

That smiles in summer beauty ; 
For 'tis like whispers of a dream, 

To teach us sober duty. 
I love the music of the rill — 

To shun it would be treason — 
For 'tis the song of Freedom still, 

Of Temperance and of Reason. 
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Come, love, let us fly to the green mountain-highlands, 

And join the gay sports of our own forest-home ; 
The breezes that blow from the balm-scented islands — 

The birds that are singing, invite us to roam. 
Then let us away, like the sylphs, to the mountain. 

And mingle our notes with the* songs of the grove ; 
The streamlet is gemmed with the pearls of the fountain. 

And Nature is chanting her anthem of love. 

O, come, my dear maiden, unbind from the willows 

Those chojds that once tuned with the wild mountain 
strain ; 
No more will we dream of the " rude^cean billows," 

But blushing unite in love's chorus again ! 
The fields are all robed in bright tresses adorning. 

The lark with the thresher is tuning his lay. 
The flowers are all steeped in the dews of the morning, 

O, come ! let us, love, to the mountains away. 
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Strive to ligWt the pilgrim's way, 

Open Pity's portal ; 
Kings are common, mortal clay, 

Beggars, too, are mortal. 

Strive to dry the beggar's tear, 
Meet him as a brother ; 

He is but a pilgrim here. 
Thou art but another. 

Travelling with him thro' alarm. 
Bid him to look bolder ; 

Let him lean upon your arm, 
And upon your shoulder. 

Let us help each other on, 
With the heart of pity ; 

Till we see the Morning Sun, 
Showing us the City. 
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Autumn's coming 
With his tints. 

Smiling — scowling — 
Giving hints — 
Warning us with cautious care. 
For the Future to prepare ! 

Winter's coming. 
Wan and thin. 

Ice-drops hanging 
To his chin ; 
Giving warning every breath. 
Of the fatal road to Death. 

Age is coming — 
Snowy flakes, 

Show the wrinkles 
That he makes ; 
Giving warning of our doom. 
Of our pathway to the tomb. 
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Death is coming, 
Stern and brave, 

Gathering all things 
To the grave ; 
Warning us with cautious care. 
For the Future to prepare ! 
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Flow gently on, thou silvery stream, 

And chant thy music slowly ; 
Thy mossy seats are sacred still, 

Thy rosy banks are holy ! 
Nay, tis no dream — she slumbers here, 

Anfiong the blooming rose§ ; 
And still, your ripple's kiss the grave. 

Where Eva's dust reposes. 

Oh, lovely shade ! I trace her still — 

I see her in the^ bower ; 
I see her blush in every rose. 

Her smile in every flower ! 
I hear her lute in every grove, 

Amid the bloom of summer ; 
I hear her song with morning birds. 

And with the ripple's murmur. 
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Oft, oft we met within this bower, 

To join the lark and linnet ; 
Oh, she was Beauty's brightest star, 

And Virtue's lovely planet ! 
Then, gently, streamlet, keep thy way, 

Among the summer roses ; 
And gently, gently shed thy dew. 

Where Eva's dust reposes. 
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Habk ! hark ! 'tis the note of our mountain-bird's lay, 
The lark with his troupe is returning ; 

He brings to the orchestra, music for May — 
How sweet is his solo, this morning ! 

The voice of old Winter is silent and mute, 
Joy comes to the hearts he has tortured ; 

The roses are out, and the mellow bird-lute 
Sounds sweetly again in the orchard. 

The fairies are out on their gossamer tread. 

The lark on his delicate pinion ; 
Lo ! Beauty is blushing, and wreathing her head 

With roses from Cupid's dominion. 

The breezes have come from the south to recite 
Their song with the ripple's low murmur ; 

The hawthorn is robed in its mantle of white. 
And looks like a bride in the summer. 
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Then let us away, where the violets blue 
Are shining, like stars, in their glory ; 

The flowers are blooming — this fond heart is true, 
My sweet, and my lovely Medora. 
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Dear sister, say, when I am dead, 

Wilt thou remember me ? 
Say, wilt thou plant' above my head 

This rose I pledge to thee ? 

It is a pale and simple flower, 

The emblem of decay ; 
Yet well can teach how soon the hour 

Of beauty fades away. 

I plucked the thern from yonder hedge. 

Where earliest violets bloom ; 
Then, sister, take— O, take the pledge. 

And rear it for my tomb. 

Place it beside our garden lawn. 

Where sweetest blossoms wave ; 
There let it bloom till I am gone. 

Then bear it to my grave. 
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Still nurse the tender type of love, 

As erst in early spring, 
We nursed it in our father's grove. 

In its first blossoming. 

For I no more can watch with care, 

O'er blossom, bud, or bell — 
To all that's lovely, bright and faif, 

I soon must bid farewell ! 

Death soon will close these weary eyes, 

His hand is on my brow ; 
Like clouds that melt from summer skies, - 

My life is fading now. 

Then, sister, say, when I am dead, 

Wilt thou remember me ? 
Say, wilt thou plant above my head, 

This rose I pledge to thee ? 
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Summer is coming, 
Love, let us rove, 

Flowers are blooming 
In every grove. 

Summer's returning. 
Nature's gay throng. 

Wake with the morning, 
Music and song. 

Summer's advancing, 

Bright is the day. 
Dew-drops are dancing 

On every spray. 

# * * * 

Summer is lending 

Joy to us now, 
Diamonds and roses 

Shadow her brow. 
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Forests are waving, 
Meadows are green, 

Nature is smiling 
Over the scene. 

Fragrance is loading 
Mountain and " braes," 

Songsters are hymning 
Creation's praise. 

Zephyr's are kissing 

Pearls from the bowers, 
Angels might envy 
Banquets like ours ! 
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Every iSow'ret is a book, 

Every bird a teacher ; 
Every shrub and tree 's a tongue ; 

Every stone's a preacher ! 

See the little dewy rose, 
With its purple flushes ; 

Is it not a faithful type 
Of a maiden's blushes ? 

See the little daisy bright, 

Winking to the laurel ; 
There's a tear-drop in its eye, 

Teaching us a moral ! 

See the graceful lilies bow. 

In the summer bowers ; 
They are teaching modesty 

To the human flowers. 
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Every flow'ret is a book, 
Every bird's a teacher ; 

Every shrub and tree.'s a tongue. 
Every stone's a preacher ! 
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When the sun is in the west, 

And bird and bee have gone to rest, 

Oh, then 'tis sweet to be alone. 

And think of pleasures passed and gone. 

When the moon reflects her ray, 
Or darkness holds her silent sway. 
Oh, then 'tis sweet alone to dwell. 
On thoughts the tongue can n^ver tell ! 

When the stars so brightly gleam. 
And stillness smooths the rippling stream. 
Oh, then 'tis sweet alone to stray. 
And dream life's gloomy cares away. 
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Ah, yes — I would fly where the goddess reposes, 
And strike the wild harp while its chords were in 
tune ; 

I would twine thee a garland as sWeet as the roses, 
That blush 'mid the balm-breathing verdure of June. 

I would fly like the bee to the rose-scented bowers, 
And laughingly smile all my sorrows away ; 

I would twine thee a garland as sweet as the flowers 
That shine on the dew-spangled tresses of May. 

I would fly to the grove where the fairy-band slumbers, 
In ecstacies revel with Fancy the while ; 

By the stream I would chaunt thee my wild woven 
numbers — 
There twine the fresh garland, if genius would smile. 
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But, ah ! it is vain in this mortal existence. 
To seek after laurels that fame has entwined ; 

The more I pursue her, the niore in the distance. 
She leaves me alone in the desert behind. 

I've courted her long, but yet not a token 
Of glory has ever she hinted to me ; 

My harp is unstrung, and its chords are all broken ; 
ril dash the old shell to the depths of the sea. 

But if it should ever arise from the billows. 
Renewed in its melody, sweetness and tone, 

Again Fd untangle its chords from the willows, 
And dream out my life to thee. Lady, alone. 
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I PRAY, dear sister, do not mourn. 
Nor look so very sad, to-day ; 

The sunny hours will soon return 
To. melt our icy cares away. 

Spring will return with buds and flowers. 
To deck the verdant grove and plain ; 

And Nature, smiling in her bowers. 
Will bid the earth rejoice again. 

The birds will carol in the trees, 
And blithely pipe their matin song — 

The streamlet, kissed by summer breeze. 
Will dance its ocean-way along. 

The bright-eyed blossom of the vale 
Will gem the golden brow of morn ; 

And fairies meet, to tell " Love's Tale," 
Beneath the shady-blooming thorn. 
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The violet, with its dewy breath, 

Will breathe its incense-fragrance round ; 
The wild rose blush upon the heath — 

And brightly deck the forest ground. 

O, thus may we, when life is o'er, • 
And all its wintry tempests past, 

Awhke upon a brighter shore. 
To view a milder spring at last I 

Then come, dear sister, do not mourn, 

Nor look so very sad to-day ; 
The sunny days will soon return 

To melt our icy cares away. 
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ON THE RECEHT DEATH OF MRS. MART JAKE MALLORT, WIFE OF 
SAMUEL MALLORT, ESQ., OF DANBURT. 



Sadly, meekly, bowed the mother, 
As she heard Death's fatal knell ; 

But " thy will be done," dear Saviour, 
Said she, as the blossom fell. 

Laid they low the little infant, 
Where the early violets bloom ; 

And there often knelt the mother. 
To be-dew the cherub's tomb. 

Now, beside the tender blossom. 
Rests that doating mother's head ; 

Sorrow's cup is drained forever — 
Sleeps she, with the early dead. 

Oft I wander through the grave-yard. 
Where the tall grass darkly waves ; 

And the tears do sadly tremble. 
When I view those lonely graves I 
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Yet why sorrow ? Angel's beckoned — 
Seraphs came and sweetly smiled ; 

Willingly the mother yielded, 
To rejoin her infant child. 

Freely gave she up life's treasures, 
Trusting in a Saviour's word ; 

Weep not kindred for the blessed, 
That have " perished in the Lord." 

Weep not parent — husband — father — 
Trust to gain that " blissful shore ;" 

Trust to join the babe and mother. 
Where friends meet to part no more. 
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An article,^ bless us ! why what shall we say ? 

The world it is weary already ; 
Your readers, no doubt sirs, are wishing to-day. 

Our muse for a time would keep shady ! 

Old Winter, at present, is stern at the helm ; 

Of pleasure, there is not a shadow ; 
So we might as well hang up our harps on the elm, 

Till butterflies come to the meadow. 

But then when the swallows revisit the plain, 

And rivulets gently murmur ; 
If you say so, we'll take down the old shell again. 

And mend up its chords for the Summer. 

We'll hie us again to our dear mountain stream, 

When birds are discoursing their ditty ; 
In the forest, perhaps sirs, we'll dream you a dream. 

Of something quite pleasant and pretty. 
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O, yes, we will sing of the exquisite charms, 

Of every dear Lady and Beauty ; 
We'll talk of the treasures in Cupid's dear arms, 

Whenever we're summoned oh duty. 

When the dear little May Queen throws off her shawl, 

To place the first rose in her bonnet, 
We hope to awake at her fairy foot-fall, 

And weave the dear damsel a sonnet. 

When our Still River stream, in its melody chimes. 
And brooklets are whitened with soda. 

We hope to prepare ourselves for the Times, 
And gather a garland for Godey. 

When we are released from the ice monarch's sway. 
And freed from the bondage of Winter, 

On the banks of Kenosha we promise to stray, 
And gather up gems for the printer. 

On the banks of each stream we promise to roam. 

And gather the lilies and daisies ; 
And when we return to our dear cottage home, 

To you we'll discourse of their praises. 

But readers already have listened too long 
To tales of our rhyming and spinning ; 

So, begging your pardon for this little song, 
We hope to reform in our sinning. 
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And thus we relieve you awhile from our strain, 
And hang up our harps for the present, 

But fondly we hope we may meet you again, 
As soon as the weather is pleasant. 



ON MT FAVORITE DOG, HERO. 



Rest, " Hero," rest ! this mound of dust 

May point to glory's day, 
And show as well as marble bust. 
Or armor, hung, in blood to rust. 

How worth hath passed away ! 

Rest, ** Hero," rest ! twas well to go — 

To fall without a sigh ! 
If man, like thee, could " meet the foe," 
Without the fear of future woe, 

'Twere more than bliss to die ! 
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If care could wake a sanny smile, 

Or grief a cheering lay, 
Then I would mend this broken harp, 

And sing a sadder lay. 

If tears could make our sorrows less. 

Or wash our sins away. 
Then I would mend this broken harp, 

And breathe a sadder lay. 

If sighs could keep our hearts from guile 
Our heads from turning gray. 

Then I would mend this broken harp, 
And teach a sadder lay. 

But angel-shadows are not grim, 

And virtue's face is gay ; 
So if I mend this broken harp, 

rU tune to Pleasure's lay. 
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Life's little span was not bequeathed 

To make a Winter's day ; 
If e'er I mend this broken harp, 

rU teach a blither lay. 

The birds of Spring will soon be here, 

With music set for May ; 
I must — I will — re-tune this harp, 

And join the gladsome lay. 
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Some love to sing of woodland wilds, 
And some of tales relating to the ocean — 

Some love to dwell on Beauty's smiles, 
And some have still a curious notion 

To talk of home, and not of foreign Isles, 
Is like a butcher leading gnats to slaughter. 
Or building mill-dams where there is no water. 



II. 

Well, let them boast their pedigree ; 
I have no very serious objection ; 

But they should launch upon the sea, 
In Fame and Glory's beacon-light direction ; 

But home, must prove the classic ground for me, 
And I must seek, instead of foreign isles and oceans, 
The land of " wooden clocks and Yankee notions." 
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And proud I am of such a theme ! 
For I can prove, like lawyer to his client, 

It is no vain or idle dream : 
For Halleck, Willis, Benjamin and Bryant, 

Have all sailed down upon Parnassus' stream — 
And as they've sailed, in pure and deathless story, 
Have sealed their fame, and sung New-England's 
glory. 

IV. 

New-England is their native land ; 
And they have won a bright and shining medal. 

Which few but those of master hand 
Could ever gain. And tho' we sometimes " peddle,'' 

They still content, on even footing stand 
With every honest heart and Yankee neighbor. 
Who loves to whittle, chaw, and guess, and labor. 

v. 

New- England is their native home — 
And proud we Yankees are to greet 'em ; 

And though we sometimes strangely roam, 
To barter wooden nutmegs and pomatum, — 

Still it is sweet to think we boast of some 
Who set the sail and guide the airy shallop. 
Without a damaged thread from Boz or TroUope. 
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Thrice happy land ! we bless the day 
When first in Fame and Glory's track returning. 

The world confessed and owned thy sway; 
Or saw on Freedom's golden altar burning, 

The light which now sheds forth its cheering ray, 
And shows where Time still faithfully keeps tally, 
Of things that pass within the rural valley. 

VII. 

We love to boast just what we are, 
And nothing more — we spurn all gouty living ; 

Yet should the epicurean stare. 
We'll say not many weeks from next Thanksgiving, 

Should he appear and note our ** bill of fare," 
Or count our turkies, pumpkin pies and chickens. 
He might go home and write a book like Dickens. 

VIII. 

We boast a pure and healthy soil. 
Although some parts, perhaps, are rather rocky ; 

We never suffer in a broil. 
Except it is when sometimes we may "jockey,** 

With one whose only study, trade, or toil, 
Is peddling tin, and boasting great pretensions 
To wit, and trade, and patent-right inventions. 
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IX. 

Republican in soul and heart. 
Where no discordant notes are ever rankling, 

We boast of earth the purest part, 
We hail the home — the native land of Franklin ; 

The Ladies, too, within this little mart, 
God bless their souls — in glory's brightest measure. 
We hail ; for they're New-England's sweetest treasure. 



Then let ambition's jargon band. 
Push off for France, or Oregon, or Texas : 

Give us our " own, our native land," 
And no vain hopes or schemes shall ever vex us ; 

Give us the Yankee honest heart and hand. 
Then though the world may ape the silly poodle — 
We'll be content, and whistle — Yankee Doodle. 
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TUNE— YANKEE DOODLE. 



O, NO, we ask no prouder name, 
Renowned in deathless story ! 

New-England is the star of fame 
Which lights our country's glory. 

We'll ne'er the name of Yankee scorn, 
Tho' spumed by lords and Neroes ; 

For were that name from mem'ry torn, 
Where then would be our heroes ? 

When Britain rose in giant form. 
And came here madly raving. 

We boldly stood amid the storm. 
And kept our banner waving ! 

And should she dare again with shame 

To tread our native valley. 
Again she'd see our vengeance flame — 

Around our flag we'd rally. 
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Then hail, New-England's happy soil, 

The land renowned in story ; 
Where fame and worth are won by toil — 

The home of Freedom's glory ! 



Let poets sing of shady bowers. 
Of sunny isles across the sea ; 

Let Spring enjoy her buds and flowers, 
Still, Winter has a charm for me ! 

Let Summer boast her shady dells, 
And songsters warble from the tree ; 

But ah ! those merry, merry bells. 
Have sweeter music, far, for me ! 
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One barrel — ^two bottles — three tubs and four keg s, 
Two pots and two spiders, with four broken legs ; 
An old leather apron — a sheep-skin or two — 
An old earthen pitcher, daubed over with glue ; 
Two tea cups well puttied — six hoes and a sled, 
And something one might perhaps think was a bed ! 
A chair without bottom — a platter — (or piece,) 
A pan where the rats nightly revel in grease ; 
A wheel-barrow broke, and a dozen old pails, 
A basket of cobs, and a cup of old nails ; 
One pid pewter spoon, and a piece of a fork, 
A pile of old rags where the bed-bugs can work ; 
Some musty old papers in spider-webs hid. 
Some smoky old pictures of Blue-Beard or Kidd ; 
A rickety bellows that puffs with a groan, 
As if in derision of living alone; 
An old broken mirror that proves, beyond doubt. 
Old Bachelors were never bom for the gout ; 
An old greasy table suspicious of trust, 
Where cricket and cock-roach can trail through the 
dust. 
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Or where the old Bachelor's finger of fame, 
May write out his glory — his age and his name ! 
All these you may gather, and more if you please, 
For pleasure — for comfort — convenience and ease. 
But take all the items I've sketched in each line, 
And place in a cabin, say seven by nine. 
And if I mistake not, you'll have what we call, 
A pretty fair picture of Bachelor's hall. 
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" Away with dull care," with sobbing and scowling, 
This world is a good one, and has many joys : 

Come, let us put in while the ball is a rolling. 
Be it folly or frenzy, let's go for the prize ! 

'Tis folly, indeed, to be always repining. 

Though fate may look scowling, and fortune look 
shy; 

'Tis better when fortune and wealth are declining — 
'Tis better, far better, to laugh than to cry. 

I once saw a person with poverty treading. 
And he was the happiest man I e'er saw ; 

He had not a farthing — a plank was his bedding, 
The floor was his couch, and his pillow was straw! 

Then wake! ye disheartened — tears prove unavailing — 
Censure not Heaven, 'tis you that's to blame ! 

Tho' fate seem against you, don't yield to bewailing. 
But say to yourself, " better luck the next time." 
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Have you ever engaged in panic employment, 
Or waited for Congress to pay what you owe ? 

Then quit it — for labor will prove an enjoyment, 
Which greatly will lighten your burden of woe ! 

Have you thirsted for Fame, nor yet been the winner ? 

Then laugh at yourself for e'er seeking the prize ; 
She never yet gave one a clean shirt or dinner — 

In future then learn, from the past, to be wise. 

Be always contented, and never be fearful, 
Though grandeur may revel in luxury's hall ; 

Be always contented, and happy, and cheerful — 
'Tis Heaven's best wish and behest to us all ! 
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Come, come, my good fellows, if joy can be found, 
Let's seek where the jewel is shining ; 

While " Anderson's purest'* goes cheerly around, 
Let's laugh over sorrow's repining. 

Let Avarice gloat o'er the heaps of her wealth, 
Or delve in her soul-flinting quarry ; 

But, brothers, while we have tobacco and health. 
We'll smile at the face that looks sorry. 

The miserly flint-heart may whine out his creed, 

To teach us that smoking is folly ; 
But while we've in treasure one leaf of the weed. 

We'll swear by the pipe to be jolly ! 

The Monarch may boast of his fame and his ease, 
The Statesman may boast of his learning ; 

But what, I would ask you, are bubbles like these. 
When Spanish untainted is burning. 
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The Poet may talk of his lutes and guitars. 

Or screw up his fiddle of sorrow ; 
But while we have plenty of pipes and cigai's, 

We'll look for a brighter to-morrow. 

The hypocrite snarler may frown and presage, 

Or pin on his piety-cloaking ; 
We heed not his scandal — we smile at his rage, 

When calm and contentedly smoking. 

The tyrant and lordling may measure their bounds, 
Or dream of their gold at their leisure ; 

We care not for vinegar-faces and frowns, 
When quaffing our " honey dew" treasure. 

The dieting prophets of moonshine and air. 

May revel in Grahamite stuffing ; 
Tho' they boast of their humbug and spider-web fare, 

They know not the heaven of puffing ! 

And you, Mr. Mammon, who fidget and squirm. 
To rival the wealth of your neighbor, — 

Unless you're a smoker, " my dear brother worm," 
You know not the sweets of your labor. 

0, life is at best but a soft summer breeze, 

That stirs up a ripple or bubble ; 
Come, brother, pass over those sweet principes, 

We'll drown every shadow of trouble ! 
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O'bb a moss-cliff drips a fountain, 

In the wood ; 
And the rock- birch dips its tassels 

In the flood. 
Much I love this little fountain. 

Dancing in. its summer glow, 
For it sings the same sweet anthem 

That it sang, " long, long ago ;" 
For it murmurs on so cheery. 
Never fainting, never weary, 

Always happy in its flow ; 
Telling me of home and Mary, 

And the scenes of " long ago." 

Much. I love this little fountain, 

Rippling fast ; 
For it brings to me sweet visions 

Of the past ! 
Now I see the reapers coming 

From the harvest fields below ; 
Now they quaff, as bacchanalians 
Quaffed the Samian " tong ago." 
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Now I hear the ripples cheery, 
Singing to the evening weary, 

Where the fountain lilies blow ; 
And again I meet my Mary, 

And the scenes of "long ago." 

Now I see an aged pilgrim. 

At the rill ; 
And perhaps he's quaffed the last time 

E'er he will. 
Yet regaled, he sits and ponders. 

With locks white with century snow ; 
And no doubt his old heart wanders 

Back to three-score years ago ! 
Back to days ere he was weary, 
Ere " Old Age" looked pale and dreary. 

Ere he'd tasted care or woe ; 
Ere he'd parted with his Mary, 

Home, and scenes of " long ago." 

Come I now, as erst in childhood, 

To its brim ; 
And again I watch the foam-beads. 

As they swim. 
One by one I see them coming, 
One by one I count them go ; 
Thus, they give life-exhortations, 
As they preached them years ago ! 
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Thus, the little fountain cheery. 
Sparkling like a jeweled fairy. 

Tells of pleasure's ebb and flow ; 
Tells me of my home and Mary, 

And the scenes of " long ago." 
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Another floweret of the lawn, 

By Death is rudely torn away ; 
Another flower hath drooped and gone, 

To show how soon our hopes decay ! 

The silver chord was rudely broke. 

Ere scarcely life's young mom had blushed ; 

And hearts still bleed beneath the stroke, 
Where sad the precious gem was crushed. 

But folded in a Saviour's arms. 

We know the little lamb is blessed; 

Secure from all the world's alarms, 
We know his spirit is at rest. 

Why, then, fond mother, weep in gloom, 

Ck" bow in anguish o'er his form ? 
Why weep, when Heaven foresaw his doom. 

And snatched him from the threatening storm. 
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Had he been spared to share life's dream, 
And mingle in its scenes of care, 

He might have sipped at Pleasure's stream. 
While poisonous dregs were gathering there 

He might have plucked a few frail flowers 

Beside life's rough, uneven way ; 
But sin, with its alluring powers. 

Might secretly have led astray. 

J" 
A few faint sun-beams might have shed 

Their light upon his early days ; 

But in the brightest paths we tread. 

Temptation lurks with serpent gaze. 

Then, parents, weep not for the flower. 

By Death so rudely torn away ; 
For Heaven transplants it to a bower, 

Whose blossoms never know decay. 

Weep not — ^but bless the hour that bore — 
That bade his spotless soul arise ; 

For now he treads the Heavenly shore. 
With saints, who dwell above the skies. 
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Go forth, gentle volume, and cull the sweet flowers ; 

Go forth, like the reaper, to harvest and bind ; 
Go forth, 'mid the perfume of Fancy's gay bowers — 

Sip deep from the coral-gem founts of the mind. 

Go forth, like the honey-bee seeking the blossom, 
Go forth, where Love's garlands blush fragrantly 
now; 

Go forth, where the roses on Beauty's fair bosom. 
Shine out like the diamond on Purity's brow! 

Go forth, like the pioneer-dove o'er the billows. 
And bid all the waters of genius to move. 

Go forth, where the fairy-lutes hang on the willows,^ 
And bid them to sing o'er each anthem of love. 

Go forth on thy errand, bright emblem and symbol 
Of Purity, Virtue, Love, Friendship, and Truth ; 

Go cull, where Fame's roses in glory-beams tremble. 
And bring home at last all the treasures of youth. 
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I STOOD beside an angry stream, 

Where tempest waves were dashing ; 

The furied billows madly came, 
Like meteors strangely flashing ! 

I saw a group of flowers gay, 

Smote by the angry torrent ; 
And bush, and rose, went down the spray, 

Like prisoners under warrant. 

Still, like a wreath of coral gems. 
Amid the billows' slaughter — 

Still like a sea of diadems. 
They sparkle on the water ! 

Some" buds had spread their leaves apart, 

As if to show their passion ; 
Each seemed a type of friendship's heart. 

Where Love had made confession. 
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And some, there were, still nestling low, 
Like dew-drops in the bower — 

Like purple garlands dipped in snow — 
Like diamonds in the shower. 

Anon the surly waves would come. 

Like 'furies' on a ramble, 
And madly spit the yeasty foam 

Upon the fated bramble. 

Still fiercely came the mad waves dowu- 
(A voice in Nature's chapter,) 

Like armies battling for a crown — 
Like despots for a sceptre. 

At last they faded from my sight, 
Like birds upon the willows — 

Like vessels, that go down at night, 
Upon the ocean billows. 

I gazed in silence on the sea, 
While standing in the bowers. 

And wondered what the fate would be 
In future, for those flowers. 

Perchance where floral gems are set, 
They might adorn the highland ; 

Perchance they might be planted yet, 
On Love's elysian island. 
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They might float on — some gentle hand 

Might pluck them from the water ; 
They might adorn some fairy-land, 

For some sweet bridal daughter- 
Some sorrowing sister yet might bend 

Above the the tempest's bubble, 
And pluck them for a weeping friend, 

To soothe the heart of trouble. 

But still I trembled as I stood, 

For those lone wandering flowers ; 

I feared they'd sink beneath the flood, 
And never reach the bowers. 

And thus it is with mortals here, 

Upon life's rapid river : 
We're forced from shore 'mid storms of fear. 

And borne away forever ! 

Hope pilots on — ^and thus we pass, 

Amid the storms upbraiding ; 
Yet still, like breath upon the glass-— 

Like flowers, we are fading. 

Wave after wave bears to the tomb 

Some kindred we resemble ; 
Death makes us shudder at our doom — 

The Future makes us tremble ! 
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We may float down the ocean wide, 
And gain the peaceful arbor ; 

We may be wrecked upon the tide, 
And never reach the Harbor. 

We may be plucked by Angel hands, 
To bloom in brighter bowers ; 

We may be wrecked on desert sands. 
To droop like Autumn flowers. 

The tide rolls on — the surf is hurled 
Amid the billow's laughter ; 

The future — oh ! the future world ! 
Who knows the great hereafter ? 
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When Summer, like a bashful bride, 
Comes blushing o'er the dewy lea. 

My lips shall press the first sweet bud, 

That dips its bosom in the flood, 
In fond memory, love, of thee ! 

When songsters tune their merry notes. 
And sweetly warble from the tree, 

As oft I join their mellow song, 

ril bid the breezes bear along 
Each happy note of love to thee. 

And, when I seek my mountain stream, 
That journeys onward to the seaj 

rU cast a lily on its breast; 

And^bid it bear upon its crest 
My soul's warm love, and prayer to thee. 
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I never, never will forget, 

Whatever fate may hence decree ; 
This heart shall still beat truly on, 
And " like the san-flower to the sun," 

Confidingly shall turn to thee ! 
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FOR THE odd-fellows' CELEBRATION IN PANBURT, CONN. 



Come, Brothers ! sound the joyous lay. 

The life-redeeming vow ; 
For lo ! a brighter, fairer day. 

Is beaming on us now ! 

Beyond the ocean's foamy mart, 
Where Freedom's altars stand. 

Our Order sends to every heart 
The work of Friendship's hand. 

Our light hath quenched the fitful gloom. 

Of Sorrow's icy day ; 
And Truth is beaming o'er her tomb. 

With bright effulgent ray. 

A sound is borne on every gale, 
The fainting heart to cheer, — 

A voice " to soothe the widow's wail" — 
A prayer for every tear. 
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Thro' every clime — thro' every land, 

Where Virtue's deeds inspire, 
Still Friendship, Love and Truth shall stand. 

To guard our altars' fire. 

Then, Brothers, wake the joyous lay, 

And pledge the faithful vow; 
For lo ! a brighter — fairer day. 

Is beaming on us now. 
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Yes, Spring will soon return again, 
With welcome shouts of Flora's reign, 
To cheer the woodland, grove and plain. 

The rose will burst its petal lair, 
To drink the dews of morning air. 
And breathe its fragrance everywhere. 

The sun will sparkle on the stream. 
And flowerets wake as from a dream. 
To revel in the golden beam. 

The flocks will gambol by the brook — 
In every dell and shady nook. 
Fancy will read her fairy book. 

The birds will sing in every tree, 
And prove, in songs of minstrelsy. 
That all is love and harmony. 
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O, then, that every sunless heart, 
Might learn to act " the better part," 
And study Nature's blooming chart! 

Then storms of care would cease tq roll, 
And flowerets deck life's barren shoal, 
To wake the sunshine of the soul. 

Then birds would bear within their beak. 

Fresh roses for the faded cheek, 

And wrinkled brows of love would speak. 

Then Friendship would renew her song. 
And Innocence would sport along, 
To beckon Angels to the throng. 

N"o more would Sorrow's icy chain 
Hold o'er the soul -its tyrant feign — 
But flowers would sweetly bloom again. 

A light would pierce the Miser's soul. 
The Bacchanalian dash his bowl. 
And bid the current cease to roll. 

Ah, yes — if every obdurate breast 
Would practice Nature's kind behest, 
The coldest bosom might be blest ! 
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If man would seek the quiet bowers. 
And study lessons from the flowers. 
He might forego his gloomiest hours. 
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The simplest blossom that we find, 
The smallest gem we leave behind, 
Hath volumes for the thinking mind. 

The little pink — the violet blue, 
That sparkles in the morning dew, 
Tells tales of Love and Friendship true. 

The lily bending o'er the stream. 
That opens with the azure beam. 
Rehearses many a pleasing theme. 

The little songsters of the vale, 
The " insects fluttering in the gale,'* 
Are teachers of life's fairy-tale. 

Then blessed be every flower I see. 
And blessed be every blooming tree, 
The bright — the sunny hours for me ! 

And O ! may all, when life is o'er, 
Awake upon that brighter shore, 
Where winter cares disturb no more. 

There may we meet where angels sing. 
And seraphs strike the golden string, 
To view one blessed eternal Spring. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MISS ESTHER M. GREGORY, DAUGHTER OF 
IRA GREGORY, ESQ., OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



Another bright flower, in the spring of life's morning, 
Hath fell to the earth in its beauty and bloom ; 

The conquering monarch hath sounded his warning, 
And gathered another bright gem to the tomb. 

She hath gone, the beloved! like the bright rose of 
summer. 

That sheds its soft fragrance o'er valley and glade ; 
She hath gone, the beloved ! but breathe not a murmur. 

The storms of affliction no more can invade ! 

She hath gone to her rest, like the sweet summer lily ; 
She hath fell to the earth, like the bright morning 
rose; 
Bat the world, with its storms, with its tempests so 
chilly, 
No more can invade, or disturb her repose. 
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O ! gather the violets — bring the fresh roses — 
The flowerets she loved when she dwelt with th( 
here; 

Strew, strew the soft bed where in peace she repose 
Bring flowers that aflfection hath wet with a tear. 

Plant the rose, as an emblem of beauty departed ; 

Let the lily bend gracefully over her breast ; 
For the flowers have language to wake the true-heart( 

And point to the memories that dwell in the past. 

Bring flowers to her grave with the dawn of ea 

morrow. 

But breathe not a sigh of complaint o'er her bed ; 

For Heaven, in mercy, hath called her from sorrow 

From storms that were gathering to burst on h 

head. 

Look bright to the future, ye kindred, while weeping 
Afflictions, remember, are sent not in vain ; 

Look forward with hope, while the loved one is slee 
ing— 
Look forward with hope — you will meet her agaii 
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Awake ! Freemen, wake ! Lo, the bright star of glory 

Is melting the shades of oblivion's gloom ; 
The fame of our Wooster, so matchless in story, 

Is bidding us rouse like a voice from the tomb. 
His spirit hath gone, and his soul hath ascended, 

His form now lies low in the dust of the plain ; 
" He sleeps his last sleep, and his battles are ended. 

No sound can awake him to glory again ; 

No sound can awake him to glory again." 

Oh! soldier immortal ! how brave was thy daring ; 
No tyrant could bind thee, — no slave could defy ; 
•M^ith the spirit of Washington, never despairing, 
Thy voice was for Freedom — to conquer or die. 
But never again will the loud cannon's rattle" 
Awake thee, to guard us from Tyranny's chain ; 
" Thou sleepest thy last sleep, thou hast fought thy last 
battle, 
No sound can awake thee to glory again ; 
No sound can awake thee to glory again." 

J 
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Thou hast left us a name in a chivalric nation, 

Which Freedom forever will guard in her might ; 
A star in the midst of a bright constellation, 
Which empires in infancy hail with delight. 
Thou hast gone to thy rest, and thy fame hath ascend- 
ed; 
No slave can oppress thee with Tyranny's reign ; 
" Thou sleep'st thy last sleep, all thy battles are end- 
ed. 
No sound can awake thee to glory again ; 
No sound can awake thee to glory again." 
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'Tis fiDished^'tis finished—the labor is done. 

The rock is revealing its story ; 
Our Eagle is perched on the sentinel-stone^ 

A watch on the pillar of glory! 

AH, all is at rest on the plain and the hill, 

No tempest the structure can sever ; 
'Tis done ; *' Mount Moriah" is quiet aad Mill — 

The sepulchre sileat forever. 

Praise, praise to the Artist, who wrought tlie fiiir pite^ 

Tho* tyrants may shua the rei^ealing, '^' 

Still, memory will read, with a tear and 
This volume of passion aad feeling. 

Lo ! proudly it looks o*er tbe vale and tb 

O'er hamlets our hero defended; 
It tells how he severed the tyratit*s vile < 

While Victory in triumph descended ' 
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It stands like a pillar of light in the sun, 

Revealing our national story ; 
It tells to the tyrant how Freedom was won, 

How Heaven watched over our glory. 

It speaks to the soldier of country and home, 
It calls for a tear from the mother; 

The stars that illumine its bright azure dome. 
Speak loud of a father and brother! 

It speaks to the soldier of home and of love. 

It bids him in glory to hasten ; 
It points to a Chapter — a Grand Lodge above, 

Awaiting the Christian and Mason. 

But now all is hushed o'er the vale and the hill- 
No tempest the structure can sever ; 

'Tis done ; " Mount Moriah" is quiet and still, 
The sepulchre silent forever. 
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ON THE DEATH OP MY COUSI^f, DR. P. H. WILDMAN, OF 
SAVANNAH, GA. 



Oh, Death ! why rush so madly on thy way, 
And cut the blade thus early from the field ? 

Oh ! can no power thy dreaded vengeance stay — 
No mortal arm the mortal spirit shield ? 

Ah, no ! amid life's green and verdant bowers, 
Thou still, oh Death ! wilt take thy choice of all ! 

The purest gems — the brightest, fairest flowers. 
Beneath thy unrelenting stroke must fall. 

The eye that glows with proud Ambition's flame, 
The soul that dares — the heart that hopes too much- 

The brow that wears the brightest wreath of Fame, 
Are always first to wither 'neath thy touch. 

I Friend of my youth ! ah, little did I dream, 

That thou so soon from earth would pass away ; 
But life, alas ! I find is but a gleam, 
A phantom-cheat — a vision of a day ! 
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Oh ! I had hoped that we might meet once more, 

That I might press that generous, welcome hand- 
Might meet thee on the green Savannah's shore, 
Or in our childhood's happy northern land. 

But fate decrees the kindred tie must break, — 
Affection's dew embalms thy embers now ; 

No threatening storm of care again can wake, 
Or mar the quiet of that manly brow. 

Peace to thy dust ! a few more suns may rise — 
A few more flowerets wither on the lawn — 

A few more tears bedim our weeping eyes. 

And we shall seek the land where thou art gone. 
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Dear old ivy! we together 

Started in life's weary march, 
Thou wert young, when first I found thee, 
In the green- wood's trelii3ed arch ; 
Thou wert growing lone and wild — 
I was then an orphan child. 

Day by day we met each other. 

Like old neighbors true and kind ; 
Thou wert lonely — I a feather, 
At the mercy of the wind ! 

Tempests scathed thy woody-mart — 
Tempests shook the orphan's heart. 

Day by day I saw thee towering, 

Like a temple to the sun — 
Like a blind man thou wert grasping. 
With no arm to rest upon ; 
But the oak tree came at last. 
To shield and shelter from the blast. 
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So, in after years, eventful, 

'Neath the old wood's shady pine, 
Young Edward whispered, " see the ivy, — 
Here's this heart — believe and twine !" 
Thus, from storm and tempest stroke, 
I, too, sought the shielding oak. 

Dear old ivy I thou art preaching, 
From thy life-companion-tree, 
Holy, holy exhortations 

To the sinning world and me. 
Pointing to a world above — 
Teaching patience, truth, and love- 
Pointing to the distant Future, 

Telling of life's setting sun^ 
Pointing to the " Holy Bible," 
As an oak to rest upon ; 
May / twine around this tree, 
Until Death shall set me free 1 

Dear old ivy ! I would alway 

Love to live beneath thy dome. 
With the birds and flowers around me, 
Never would I wish to roam. 
Dear old ivy 1 when I die. 
May I 'neath thy mantle lie. 
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'Tis the prayer that my mother first taught me to read, 

Ere scarce I could stammer a syllable free ; 
'Tis the prayer I was taught to pronounce with my 
creed, 
When I clasped my young hands and knelt down by 
her knee. 

'Tis the prayer that I learned in my youth to recite, 
Ere the roses of childhood had drooped on the lawn ; 

Tis the prayer that I said with my sister at night, 
When our father was dead and our mother was 
gone I 

'Tis the prayer that I learned ere my youth's early 
bloom 

Had felt the rude touch of the dread Spoiler's hand ; 
'Tis the prayer that I learned in my old cottage home 

From that " old fashioned Bible that lay on the stand." 
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Then deem it no wonder I still feel the flame — 
That I reverently honor the dear, blessed page ; 

Though ever unaltered, and ever the same, 

Like wine, it grows brighter, and sweeter with age ! 

Then deem it no wonder I still hail the prize, 
i The soul-cheering pledge, to us frail mortals given ; 

Since it points to my youth, and reflects back its joys — 
Since it tells me of Home, of my Mother, and 
Heaven. 
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When Summer folds her dewy robes, 
And Autumn gathers o'er us, 

Oh, then would I, too, pass away, 
And join the " farewell chorus." 

Yes, I would leave this cold, bleak world, 
With all its hopes deceiving — 

When flowers were falling to the earth, 
And when the birds were leaving. 

When, one by one, the roses fade. 
When birds forsake the bowers. 

Then fain would I my cares resign, 
And slumber with the flowers. 

Oh ! 'tis a blessed time to die, 

When fades the droopijig willows ; 

A blessed time to seek a calm. 
From life's tempestuous billows ! 
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I know the Earth is very bright, 
When touched by beauty's finger ; 

But when the flowers have passed away, 
Ah ! who could wish to linger ? 

I know the earth is very bright, 
And many a charm possesses ; 

But who would dwell amid the thorns, 
When rifled of their tresses ? 

Ah ! who would dwell amid its cares, 

Amid its avarice only ; 
When birds and flowers are seen no more, 

I would not live so lonely. 
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We're travelling down the hill to Spring- 
The icy chain that bound us, 

Is breaking now — and April soon 
Will throw her sunshine round us. 

We're travelling down the hill to May, 
Where joy and hope reposes ; 

We're on old Winter's down-hill side. 
Fast journeying to roses! 

We're on old Winter's down-hill side, 
We've past his darkest phases ; 

We soon shall reach the happy shore, 
Of violets and daisies. 

We're on old Winter's down-hill road. 
The skies beam milder o'er us ; 

We soon shall hear the brooklet's song. 
And join the thresher's chorus. 
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But if we never reach that shore, 
To hear the streamlet's murmur ; 

Still farther on lie brighter fields — 
A brighter Spring and Summer I 

Then while our journey leads us on, 
And hopes of Spring attend it. 

Still let us look to that bright land 
That lies some leagues beyond it. 
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A SONG. 



Sing ! brothers, sing ! repeat again 
What Heaven and Earth approve ; 

Lo ! Sorrow begs to hear the song 
Of Friendship, Truth, and Love ! 

Sing ! brothers, sing ! desponding hearts 
With rapturous feelings move, 

Whene'er is heard that seraph lay, 
Of Friendship, Truth, and Love ! 

Sing! brothers, sing! the widowed breast 

Is filled with hopes above. 
Whene'er is breathed that melting strain, 

Of Friendship, Truth, and Love ! 
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Come, deaf Mr. Stranger, now give us your hand, 
I know you*re a friend to the Croaker ; 

And I think, if our minstreling logic will stand. 
We yet may convert you a smoker. ' 

For true, Sir, as planets are hung in the skies. 

Or metal exists in the poker ; — 
This doctrine was taught by the ancient and wise-^ 

The wisest of men was a smoker. 

'Twas known to the Prophets in Bible-time days- 
Nay, frown not, nor say it's a choaker ; 

But come, I beseech you, from skeptical ways. 
And say, after this, you're a smoker. 

We've tomes for the press, and a good easy chair — 
We've gems from the sage and the joker ; 

And planets to brighten the hearth-stone of care — 
Say, wont you enlist as a smoker ? 
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We've a dear old Cremona, that hangs in our room, 
That never was harmed by a soaker; 

'Twill melt and will soften the iceberg of gloom, 
And teach you the joys of a smoker. 

O, meet at our levee one night, if you can — 
If Sorrow be with you, we'll cloak her ; 

Contentment shall smile o'er the midnight of man, 
And Joy shall baptize you a smoker ! 

A vessel already is riding the seas — 

The Fairies of Pleasure have spoke her ; 

She's laden, I'll vouch, with our dear Principes — 
O I can you but help be a smoker ? 

Then come, I beseech you, extend us your hand — 
I know you're a friend to the Croaker: 

And I feel you will yet be the star of our band, 
A good and a virtuous smoker! 
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The Winter clouds have passed away. 

The winds are hushed and still ; 
And mild and soft the sun-set ray 

Sinks o'er the western hilK 

The birds already have begun 

To breathe the vocal strain ; 
The pearly stream goes dancing on, 

To cheer the mountain glen. 

No more is felt the gloomy chill, 

From Winter's icy tower ; 
But flowers are springing by the rill, 

And joy is in each bower. 

Then come ! awake, my youthful friend I 

For Spring's returning fast ; 
Your classic studies soon will end. 

To yield the sweet repast. 

... J 
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Awake ! awake ! look to your gun — 

Prepare the hook and line ; 
We'll seize the moments as they run, 

When pleasure bids them shine. 

While others breathe the city's smoke, 

Or roll in bloated pride, 
We'll wander by our native brook, 

Or range the mountain's side. 

While lordlings boast the hoards they make, 

Or o'er their fate bewail. 
Our light canoe shall skim the lake — 

Our songs shall cheer the vale. 

• 

Yes ! let them boast what Mammon wills, 

To crown their worldly cares ; 
One day among our wood-land hills, 

Is worth an age of theirs ! 

We'll wander, then, for joy and sport. 

Like bees among the flowers ; 
We'll scorn the pageantry of court, 

And seek our native bowers. 

From rugged sports we will not shrink. 

But keep our course along. 
Till hills around Old Neversink, 

Shall echo with our song. 
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The bubbling rills, where we have quafFed- 

The founts that sweetly play, 
Will yield us Nature's cooling draught, 

And cheer us on our way. 

Thro' fields alone where hunter treads, 

For pleasure we will rove ; 
And flowers that lift their modest heads. 

We'll pluck for those we love. 

We'll wander o'er the dewy glade. 

Where spicy breezes play ; 
We'll wander thro' each forest shade. 

Where Pleasure points the way. 
• 
Then come ! awake, my youthful friend ! 

For May is here at last ; 
Your classic studies soon will end. 

To yield the sweet repast ! 
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ON BEING PRESENTED WITH A LITTLE VOLUME OF 
'* MOORE's MELODIES." 
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Then thanks, my dear friend, for the sweet little favor, 
'Tis dearer — 'tis brighter than rubies that shine ; 

O ! wine never boasted, with all its sweet flavor. 
Such charm for my heart as this tribute of thine ! 

'Tis a casket of jewels with glories unbending, 

Which sparkle like gems that are hung in the skies ; 

Its music, like dew-drops, come softly descending. 
Its charms, like incense of morning, arise. 

'Tis like the soft miisic of Nature combining — 
** Its sweets hang around us — its melody warms ;" 

'Tis like a bright garland of roses entwining 
The brow of a beauty arrayed in her charms. 

It brings to my memory the joys of our childhood. 
The scenes that invited our first rural lay ; 

It brings to my memory the cottage and wild-wood. 
The fields where we once delighted to play. 
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I SAW two neighbors meet one day, 
But, who they were, no matter ; 
One gave the hand, as if 'twas froze, 
Which told, too plainly, I suppose. 
One was the other's debtor ! 

Again, I saw these neighbors meet : 

This time, one smiled a little ; 
And thus, I learned from what I saw. 
That hearts and hands will have a thaw, 
About the time you settle. 
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I WOULD not wish the birds to sing 
Forever, one unchanging lay ; 

I would not always wish it Spring, 
Nor always wish one cloudy day :- 

No ; 'tis the change in every breast, 

That gives to life its sweetest zest. 

I would not wish the summer gale 
To always fan the summer sea ; 

No ! let old ocean tell his tale. 
Sometimes in wilder tones to me! 

It is the change that sweetens life, 

And calms the soul amid its strife. 
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There is a brightly beaming star, 

That lights us through this world of woe ; 

Which proves, indeed, a golden shield, 
To blunt the dart of every foe ! 

Religion is that beacon light! 

It shines above all earth's control ; 
It is the Christian's hope in death. 

The steadfast anchor of the soul. 

Oh ! 'tis a brightly beaming star, 
To guide us pilgrims on the way ; 

It cheers us on, through dark despair. 
To realms of light, and endless day ! 
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"WRITTEN UNDER A PICTURE OF THE " NIGHT-STORM." 



It comes ! alas, now rolls the white sea foam ; 

In solemn darkness raves the tempest wild ! 
The hardy sons of ocean met their doom— 

The night-storm rages, and their bark must yield. 

The moon, half shrouded, hides her silver form, 
The forked lightnings rend the mountain wave, 

The sea-bird fiercely combats with the storm, 
And wildly dashes round the seaman's grave. 

Oh, horrid sight ! one crash, and all is o*er ! 

The shattered masts descend 'mid thunder loud^- 
She reels — she sinks — the crew are seen no more; 

Alike they all must share a watery shroud. 

Now spread the mournful tidings of the wreck. 
Far to their homes beyond the ocean's roar ; 

The mother weeps, the maiden's heart must break — 
'Tis done ! 'tis done ! on earth they'll meet no more ! 
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Father of Wisdom, Power and Light, 
Before thy throne I bow; 

If I am wrong, oh ! guide me right — 
Thy pardoning mercy show ! 

If there is aught within my heart 

Of vile corruption, now ; 
Oh ! Saviour, lend thy healing art — 

Thy pardoning mercy show. 

If I have strayed from virtue's track. 

Amid this world of woe. 
Oh ! Saviour, guide the wanderer back- 

Thy pardoning mercy show ! 
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